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RECENT PROGRESS IN MANITOBA. 
THE agricultural possibilities of Manitoba have 
recently attracted so much attention, that we pro- 
pose to offer a few words on the subject. It will 
be known to most of our readers that Com- 
missioners were despatched by government to 
America to report upon farming and agricultural 
exports; and that farmers’ delegates from various 
parts of Great Britain were sent across to Canada 
to look about them and furnish full accounts as 
to its eligibility as a field for farming enterprise. 
These accounts are now before us, as are also some 
interesting observations made by Lord Elphinstone, 
in a lecture which he delivered after his recent 
visit to Western Canada, 

Manitoba is one hundred and thirty-five miles 
long east and west, by one hundred and four 
miles in breadth, its area being fourteen thou- 
sand three hundred and forty square miles. But 
this is only a small fragment compared with the 
great North-west Territories, which have been 
estimated to comprehend an extent of two hun- 
dred million acres of available land, alone capable 
of supplying all the grain required for the United 
Kingdom, 

Since Manitoba was organised as a state of the 
Canadian Dominion, it has entered on a career of 
progress and prosperity. A census taken in 1823 
gave a population of six hundred; that of 1871, 
immediately after the transfer, was twelve thou- 
sand ; now Winnipeg, the capital, alone boasts of a 
population of about ten thousand. Fort Garry, 
the nucleus round which the town of Winnipeg has 
gathered, was long, as it is still, one of the most 
important trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Winnipeg, the capital of the province, is situ- 
ated at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers, and stands fifth in commercial importance 
amongst cities of the Canadian Dominion. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1873, is connected by rail 
with Chicago and Detroit, and will shortly possess 
railway communication with the United States by 
way of Duluth and the Lakes; while it will have | 


the benefit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
will run through Manitoba, North-west Terri- 
tory, and British Columbia, on to the Pacific. 
Three years before its incorporation as a city, 
Winnipeg consisted of a few rude houses with 
about two hundred inhabitants. Now it has a 
well-settled appearance, with several wide and 
well-kept streets, Many of the houses are of 
wood ; but others, built of cream-coloured brick, 
give it an attractive appearance. It has several 
hotels, a club-house, and various other places of 
entertainment. The Post-office, governor's resi- 
dence, Court-house, City Hall, and Custom-house 
are the chief public buildings of the place. The 
University of Manitoba is governed by a council 
of representatives of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholic churches, The Red River 
abounds in fish, and occasionally excellent wild 
grapes are to be found on its banks—a good 
indication of the warmth of the climate, at least 
in summer. Garden flowers grow well, with hues 
as brilliant as any to be seen in Italy. 

The climate of Manitoba is one of great 
extremes—very hot in summer, and very cold in 
winter ; but Lord Elphinstone did not find any of 
the settlers who were willing to exchange their 
cold dry winter for the bleak, damp, and change- 
able climate of England. During the five months 
of snow the settler has abundant opportunity for 
cutting his trees and fencing; while he draws his 
heavy material on sledges. Ponies are left to 
shift for themselves, but cattle must be housed and 
fed on prairie hay, which can be cut in summer, 
and stacked for winter use, at about one dollar 
per ton. The intense frost of winter, penetrating 
about three feet into the ground, is invaluable 
for the purposes of agriculture, forming a store 
of congealed moisture, which melts when the sun 
gains power, and so nurtures the root-crops in 
the hot summer months, The soil is black and 
loamy, four to twelve feet deep, and of the richest 
description ; and instances are known where the 
land has been sown in wheat for forty successive 
years, the latest crop being as good as the first. 

Some idea of the wonderful productiveness of 
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the soil may be gained from the results of the 
Agricultural Show held in Winnipeg in 1876. 
The extraordinary dimensions and weight of the 
following vegetables are vouched for by a friend of 
Lord Elphinstone. Thus, he measured and weighed : 
Turnip (Swede), 36% lbs. ; turnip (white), 20 Ibs. ; 
mangold, twenty-five inches long, twenty-one inches 
circumference, 19} lbs, ; carrot, fourteen inches long, 
twelve and a half inches circumference ; cabbage 
(drum-headed), 234 lbs, ; cabbage, early (without 
leaves), 16 lbs. ; cauliflower (without leaves), 12} 
lbs, ; sugar beetroot, 8 lbs.; radish, thirteen inches 
long, eleven inches circumference, 5} lbs. ; three 
onions (white), 3 lbs. ; six potatoes (early rose), 
12 six potatoes (white), 11 lbs, ; pumpkin, 
twelve feet in circumference, 39} lbs, 

Potatoes seem to thrive amazingly. Thirteen 
‘eyes’ were planted and yielded four bushels: 
next five bushels were Bre yr which yielded 
three hundred bushels. Grain is usually sown in 
May, as soon as the weather permits, and is above 
ground in a few days afterwards; and in August, 
within seventy to ninety days after sowing, the 
harvest is gathered in. Wheat has been known 
to produce as much as 40 bushels to the acre, of 
66 to 68 lbs. weight per bushel ; oats, 75 to 90 
bushels ; barley, 50 bushels, The cost of produc- 
tion is calculated at 1s. 8d. per bushel only. One 
of the farmers’ delegates makes the statement that, 
on fairly good land, on an average, a yield of 24 
bushels of wheat per acre may be calculated upon 
for twenty years, and without using any manure ; 
though we would here remark that the use of 
manure to a certain extent, is now being recog- 
nised as an important factor in the continued 
productiveness of the soil. 

At present the absence of railways or other 
easy modes of transit is a serious drawback to 
the Manitoba farmer. Hence a proposal for the 
export of -_ to Europe by way of Hudson’s 
Bay, has n under the consideration of the 
Dominion government; one apparent drawback, 
however, exists in the fact that this water-way 
would be blocked up with ice for about eight 
months of the year—a difficulty which will tax 
human ingenuity to overcome. Powers have been 
asked from the Dominion government for the con- 
struction of a railway from Winnipeg to Hudson's 
Bay, and also for a line of steamers thence to 
England; and the statement has been made on 
good authority—significant for the British agri- 
culturist—that the best wheat will be landed in 
England at thirty shillings per quarter, when the 
railways are in full operation. 

A word may now be said about the condi- 
tions of settlement in Manitoba, In certain parts 
of the territory a government grant of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of surveyed land is given 
for the nominal fee of ten dollars, to any one 
who really proposes to settle. He must be above 
eighteen years of age, and must stay and cultivate 
the land for three years before the government 
will grant the patent or title-deeds for it. The 
farmer can at the same time have the pre-em 
tion of another hundred and sixty acres of neigh- 
bouring ground, for which one dollar per acre 
is charged, payable in instalments, the first of 
which is due at the end of three years, These 
terms do not, however, hold good in the case 
of certain belts of land immediately adjoining 


the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, when the 
line runs through the prairie-country, will be thus 
rendered more valuable. 

According to the Dominion Lands Act, the lands 
are divided into quadrilateral townships, compris- 
ing thirty-six sections of one mile square in each, 
with necessary allowances for roads, Each section 
of 640 acres is again divided into quarter-sections 
of 160 acres, and all townships and lots are rect- 
angular. No purchase of more than one section 
or.640 acres shall be made by one person, and 
payments must be in cash. The free grants 
consist of quarter-sections of 160 acres, as already 
mentioned. It may interest some intending 
settlers to know that timber-lands are disposed of 
so as to benefit the greatest number. Such of the 
sections as contain belts or tracts of timber are 
subdivided into wood-lots of not less than ten or 
not more than twenty acres in each lot; as much 
as will afford wood for each quarter-section prairie- 
farm, in each township, Coal-lands cannot be 
taken as homesteads; but no reservations are made 
regarding gold, silver, iron, copper, or other mines 
or minerals, We might mention that coal is to 
be had in abundance, extending over a belt of 
more than two hundred and fifty miles in 
breadth, and chiefly in the Saskatchewan district. 
Deposits of copper and iron also await, as they 
will no doubt reward, future enterprise. 

In order to make a fair start on his hundred 
and sixty acres, a man should have at least one 
hundred pounds, sixty pounds of which would be 
spent on the purchase of stock and farm imple- 
ments, leaving forty pounds available for the 
building ofa house and stable. The men who 
succeed are those who go out in spring, select 
their land, and at once engage themselves as 
labourers. The wages of labourers vary from one 
and a quarter to two dollars per day; female 
servants get from five to six dollars per month, 
with board; while pie get one and a 
quarter dollars per day. While thus labouring, 
the intending settler is earning wages and his 
board, and is perhaps able by the following spring 
to buy what is necessary for a small start on his 
own land, His first work is to build a hut or 
house, after which he will break up and sow a 
portion of his allotment. After securing their 
crops, intending settlers again engage themselves 
for the winter as labourers, returning to their 
allotment in spring; and so by degrees work 
themselves into the happy position of being 
master of their own land. 

Here, however, as everywhere else, and in every 
other undertaking in life, thrift and labour are 
indispensable essentials to success. ‘It is folly to 
think, says Lord Elphinstone, ‘that fortunes are 
to be made in Canada or elsewhere without labour. 
A man, in order to succeed, must be prepared for 
hard work and many inconveniences, especially in 
a young country, But if he goes determined to 
fight his battle and determined to win his battle, 
that man is perfectly certain to succeed, and 
to gain a position for himself and his family 
better, far better, than anything to which he can 
even hope to attain at home.’ As a proof that 
there are such provident settlers, no less than 
three million acres of wheat-land were allotted 
during 1878 to men of this class. Some came 
from Ontario and the eastern provinces of Canada, 
while two thousand were from the United States, 
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As giving some idea of the nature of the 
houses built by settlers, Lord Elphinstone gives 
a pleasant picture of a homestead, called Mount 
Pleasant, on a height overlooking the Little 
Saskatchewan River. It was occupied by a 
Scotsman named Geikie, who had left Perthshire 
three years ago with two of his brothers, and was 
now proprietor of nearly a thousand acres of his 
own, Their house was built of logs from the 
neighbouring forest, and internally had only one 
good room, with kitchen and servants’ room adjoin- 
ing. In this room there was the usual accumula- 
tion of stores, —s of soap, tea, tinned 
meat, says of jam, whips, bridles, guns, carpenters’ 
tools, ; with a stove in the centre, and under- 
neath was a large cellar for keeping potatoes. 

His lordship’s remarks as to farming prospects 
are interesting, Alluding to the enormous grain- 
produce, he says that ‘for many years to come 
the surplus produce will all be consumed on 
the spot by the new settlers; but by-and-by as 
the land becomes cultivated and the country is 
opened up by railways, affording greater facili- 
ties for exportation, there is no doubt that an 
enormous amount of grain and other produce will 
find its way to this country. This must affect, 
and seriously affect, our farming interests... 
There can be no doubt that there is a great 
future in store for that country; and it will be 
well to look to the future ng ag of our own 
country, as it may be affected by Canada, fairly 
in the face, From all I saw, Iam driven to the 
conclusion that the value of land at home cannot 
maintain its present high standard,’ 

In the light of all the foregoing details it is 
evident that the struggling British farmer, with 
a little capital, would place himself in a vastly 
superior position for getting on, by settling in 
Manitoba. There he could have, to begin with, a 
free grant of land of extraordinary fertility, with 
the pre-emption of another section of land, should 
he require it, at the price of an ordinary year’s 
rental of moderate land in the home country. 
Or he could purchase, if he chose, improved 
land in an eligible locality, in the neighbourhood 
of Winnipeg, where all kinds of agricultural 
implements, &. may be purchased; or on the 
proposed route of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
at moderate rates. A large family, instead of 
being a burden, will be an assistance to the 
settler; the sons may help in home farm-work 
in the first place, and by-and-by may acquire 
homesteads of their own. 


In land-purchase it is always best to deal 
directly with the government agent, avoiding 


secondary or interested parties, care being taken 
to examine the land before concluding the bargain, 
and to see that the title to it is indisputable, 
Shippers look confidently for a large immigra- 
tion to America in the course of the present 
spring ; and it has been calculated that upwards 
of forty thousand settlers will be added to the 
population of the North-west Territories during 
the present year. 
Testing the foregoing inducements by the expe- 
rience of those who have been settled for some 
time in Manitoba, we find them amply borne out. 
Farmers who have settled as recently as 1877 
have no hesitation in inviting plucky, industrious 
young men with from L500 to L.1000 to go there, 
They report that every kind of crop is doing well, 


and that the most eligible land is rising in price. 
On sheltered farms, cattle may stand out of doors 
all the season, and on many farms take the place 
of horses for field-work. They are fed on prairie 
hay, which in summer is cut for the winter 
supply ; and occasionally a little crushed corn, 
All settlers agree that they have many discom- 
forts and inconveniences, with hard work in seed, 
hay, and harvest time; and in summer black 
flies and mosquitos, which for a couple of months 
are a torment to new settlers, On the other hand, 
settlers have much to sweeten their lot: they may 
farm as they will, sell what they choose and when 
they choose, and indulge in field-sports to their 
hearts’ content. * 

Intending emigrants can receive accurate infor- 
mation as to fares and routes from almost an 
American shipping agent. We give several po 4 
dresses to which applications may be sent: 
Silver & Co., 67 Cornhill, London; Finn, Main, 
& Montgomery, 24 James Street, Liverpool ; 
J. P. Oliver, 16 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, Full 
information as to assisted emigration to Canada 
for agriculturists, tenant farmers, and all who 
intend to follow the occupation of farming, may 
be had from the Dominion of Canada Emivra- 
tion Offices, 31 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. On application to A. V. H. Carpenter, 
general passenger and ticket agent, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, an illustrated pamphlet of Manitoba 
will be sent post-free. 

Lord Dutferin, the late Governor-general of 
Canada, in speaking of Manitoba, termed it ‘the 
keystone of that mighty arch of sister provinces 
which span the entire continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific’ The picture he drew of the countr 
was equally just and happy, with its streams which 
‘ flow for their entire length through alluvial plains 
of the richest description, where year after year 
wheat can be raised without manure, or any sensible 
diminution in its yield, and where the soil every- 
where presents the appearance of a highly culti- 
vated suburban kitchen-garden in England.’ He 
closed, as we would do now, by hoping that Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories may eventually 
become happy and prosperous homes to millions 
of the human race. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER V.—HISTORY,. 
Your obedient servant, Aminadab Tasker. 


Mr Crisp, managing clerk of the branch of the 
county bank at Hetherton, sat on a sweltering 
summer morning in the bank’s retiring-room. Mr 
Crisp had nothing particular to do, and had 
exhausted that day’s Times. The weather was 
oppressive; and notwithstanding that the window 
was opened and the blind down, and that Mr 
Crisp, for further ease, had discarded his coat 
and sat in his shirt sleeves, he perspired dread- 
fully. He mopped his damply gleaming baldness 
and his jolly face with a scented handkerchief of 
yellow silk, and fanned himself with the Times 
supplement, and yawned. Mr Crisp was a mighty 
angler, and he yearned just then for a quiet cast 
in his favourite stream, and could almost fancy 


himself standing knee-deep in grasses, with a 
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broad landscape dozing round about him, and the 
airs of the river blowing in his face. He awoke 
from this vision with a sense of added heat and 
aggravation, and went viciously for a blue-bottle 
with his ruler. The blue-bottle took refuge on 
the manager’s gleaming baldness, and Mr Crisp 
rising in a sudden heat of temper—as the quietest 
of men will do under this sort of aggravation— 
whipped the blue-bottle from its refuge, and, 
taking a towel from a cupboard, — it 
with deadly intent to the window. Fiery hot, 
perspiring, and shirt-sleeved, he flogged the blue- 

ttle from coigne of vantage to coigne of vantage, 
and chased it from stronghold unto stronghold, 
until, as he held himself in reag@iness for a final 
blow, whilst the blue-bottle walked impudently 
across a pane in the very centre of the window, 
the door of the room opened, and Mr Frank 
Fairholt entered. 

Mr Frank Fairholt was exasperatingly cool, and 
Mr Crisp was most aggravatingly hot and flushed 
and untidy, and felt himself taken at a disadvan- 
tage. He regarded Frank for a moment as though 
he would include him in a common anathema 
with the blue-bottle; but thought better of it, and 
returned his visitor's greeting cheerily enough. 

‘I have a little business, Crisp, said Frank. 
£Come across to the Chesterwood, and have some 
hock-and-soda, and cool yourself, and talk it 
over.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ responded Mr Crisp; but 
before starting, he went into the cupboard from 
which he had taken the towel, and after a pleasant 
splashing there, emerged rosy but cool. Strug- 
gling into his coat,:he grew hot again; and his 

dness, before he covered it with his hat, once 
more gleamed damply. They walked across the 
sunny street together and into the old-fashioned 
hotel. 

‘Jenny, my dear, said Frank, nodding fami- 
liarly to the pretty barmaid, ‘let me have a bottle 
of hock and two bottles of soda, and a ton of ice, 
and some good cigars. Send them up to the 
coffee-room at once. ‘There’s nobody there, I 
suppose? Mr Crisp and I want to talk busi- 
ness,’ 


‘There’s no one there, Mr Frank,’ responded 
the pretty barmaid; and Mr Crisp and Frank 
went up together. 

‘ Did it ever strike you, Crisp ?7——— said Frank. 

He got no further, for Mr Crisp, arising with a 
look of settled determination upon his face, took a 
napkin from the buffet, unfolded it, and approached 
the window with a stealthy step. ‘You or how 
you caught me, Mr Fairholt,’ said the managing 
clerk, with a dark and tragic look. ‘I was after 
a fellow then; but I’ll finish him this time’ A 
blue-bottle buzzed harmlessly on the pane, and 
Mr Crisp, with one dexterous flick of his napkin 
slew him, and bore his body triumphantly to the 
table, where he inurned it with cigar-ashes. 

‘I beg your a, said Mr Crisp. ‘You 
were saying—Had I ever noticed’——. 

‘I was saying, returned Frank, ‘ that here comes 
the prettiest girl in this division of the county, 
bearing in her fair hands the best of liquors for 
a day like this—Your health, Jenny.—Yours, 
one Pretty tipple! Try a weed” Frank 
strolled to the mirror, and admired himself, with 
a tall tumbler in one hand and a cigar in the 
other, He laid down his tumbler in order to 


smooth his moustache and to arrange his hat and 
his curls, and swaggered calmly round on Crisp, 

‘What’s the business, Mr Fairholt ?’ asked the 
managing clerk lazily, from a cloud of smoke. 

‘Oh, it’s not much, Frank returned. ‘I’ve 
been going rather too rapidly up in town, and I 
don’t care about falling on the governor; and so 
my brother Will has just done this for me’ He 
produced a purse, and took therefrom a piece of 
stamped paper, and threw it across the table to 
Mr Crisp. 

‘M-m-m,’ said Mr Crisp, taking it up and look- 
ing at it. ‘Two hundred? And four months? 
I wouldn’t do this kind of thing too often, Mr 
Fairholt. Do vou want me to cash it?’ 

td said Frank carelessly, ‘if you will be so 

ood,’ 

‘Well, of course I'll do it,’ Mr Crisp responded 
with expostulatory voice and manner. ‘But I 
wouldn’t try this game too often, if I were you, 
It’s a bad game. Of course Mr Will’s nani is 
good enough for two hundred here, and it shan’t 
pass out of our hands.—Crosus Brothers? Yes; 
they’re our London agents.” Mr Crisp turned the 
blue paper over in his hands and continued: ‘ You 
can’t work a dead horse, you know, and it’s just 
like trying to do that, to work for money when 
oy *ve spent it already. So I’d just advise you, 

r Fairholt, to do as little in this way as you 
possibly can.’ 

‘IT don’t think I shall trouble you again, Crisp. 
In point of fact, I’ve been. going the pace up there 
to such an extent that I was obliged to do it now. 
But, added Frank jauntily, ‘I’m going to settle 
down, and train for matrimony. By the way, I 
have to start by the 12.10. We'll finish our 
hock, and then go over to the bank together,’ 

Mr Crisp nodded acquiescence ; and they talked 
about indifferent matters for a time, and then, the 
cigars and the wine being both finished, returned 
to the bank, where Mr Crisp handed over notes 
and gold to the amount of the bill, minus interest 
at three and a half per cent. per annum, and Frank 
shook hands and departed. 


The train flashed through the peaceful western 
country, and Frank, as he looked lazily from the 
carriage, determined to take this, that, and the 
other scene for a picture some day. But in an 
hour or thereabouts he fell asleep, and did not 
awake until he found his ticket demanded. The 
train panted into Euston Station shortly afterwards, 
and the young artist took a hackney-coach and 
trundled to his rooms in Montague Gardens, 
Arrived there he found several letters awaiting 
him, and amongst them one which ran thus: 


7 Acre Burtpines, Ciry. 
Sir—When last I saw you, I gave you a week 
to look about yourself. That was a fortnight ago, 
and if things are not settled by Thursday next, I 
shall have to make a row.—Your obedient ser- 
vant, AMINADAB TASKER. 
P.S.—I shall wait for you here not later than 
six o'clock on Thursday evening. 


‘Confound the fellow!’ said Frank, pulling at 
his curls and surveying his own reflection in the 
mirror above the mantel-piece. ‘And it’s five 
o’clock already. I suppose I must go down and 
see him. It’s a horrible nuisance, now that I have 
money in my pocket, that I must turn it out so 


soon. One hundred and sixty to him, and I’m 
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a chair? You have called about that little 
matter ?” 


left with only fifty pounds in the wide wide world, 
and with this affair of Will’s hanging over me. 
Well, it’s got to be done, I suppose.’ So Frank 
emerged from his chambers, hailed a passin 

coach, was driven to the city, and reach 

7 Acre Buildings, 

Acre Buildings lay off Cheapside. They were 
houses of that old and stately fashion with which 
the city once upon a time abounded, but which are 

wing rarer now. Notwithstanding their state- 
sen and age, there was something of an air of 
bourgeoisie about them; and they had something 
of the aspect of prosperous citizens, whose station 
being secured in life, had fallen a little from the 
noise and bustle of common business, * Passing 
from crowded Cheapside into the court that led 
to Acre Buildings, you passed from noise to quiet 
and from heat to rn The Buildings stood 
round a square flagged court, with a dial in the 
centre. The finger had rusted and fallen from 
the dial long ago, as though Time stood still in 
Acre Buildings, and needed no finger to mark his 
rogress any more. The dial was defaced and 
an as if Time’s reign were over, and the 
image of his rule destroyed. But nowhere did 
Time move onward with a quicker step or a more 
certain one than at No. 7, and with those whose 
needs might lead them to its presiding genius. 
There were a few trees in the court, and the 
aspect of the whole place was calm and countrified 
and pleasant. 

In No. 7 Acre Buildings there was an office on 
the second floor. The black outer door bore in 
white letters the name ‘A. Tasker ;’ an inscrip- 
tion on the glass panel of an inner door dumbly 
requested the passer-by to walk in. Obeying this 
voiceless injunction, Frank found himself con- 
fronted by a small boy, with a dry sandy com- 
plexion, and a head of dry sandy hair. 

‘Yes, responded the aggressively ; ‘he is,’ 

Minitheni 

‘You can’t see him; leastways not yet,’ 
returned the boy, contemplating a fly-spotted 
almanac on the wall. ‘He’s engaged. ou 
have to wait.’ 

‘Give him that, and tell him that I won’t wait.’ 

The small boy, with some hesitation, took 
Frank’s card, and passed with it into an inner 
room, and returning after a minute’s absence, said : 
‘Please to come this way, sir’ 

Frank followed, and found Mr Tasker alone. He 
was a short and thick-set man was Mr Tasker, 
with gaudy thick-set rings on red and thick-set 
fingers. He wore a burly watch-chain crossed and 
re-crossed several times above a burly waistcoat. 
As Frank entered, a whiff of macassar and musk, 
a from the sleek head and flourishing 

andana of Mr Tasker, assaulted his nostrils—a 
mingled odour like that which greets the lounger 
in the Strand as he passes Rimmel’s on a languid 
day. Mr Tasker’s eyes were bright and beady. 
Mr Tasker’s nose was magnificently Hebraic, 
His lips and teeth were eminently carnivorous. 
llis face was clean shaven except for a black 
imperial on the chin, His manner was one of 
uneasy self-confidence, 

*I was told you were engaged, said Frank. 

‘A mistake, sir,’ Mr Tasker answered through 
that magnificent Hebraic nose. ‘ Will you take 


‘I have called,’ said Frank, in his most con- 
temptuous manner, ‘to take myself out of your 
Hebrew clutches, Mr Tasker, and to tell you how 
much you deserve a caning for this piece of 
insolence,”’ He threw Mr Tasker’s note carelessly 
on the table, and produced his pocket-book. 

‘No sir, said Mr Tasker, insinuating remon- 
strance through the Hebraic nose ; ‘ not insolence, 
my dear sir—not insolence, A little friendly 
reminder,’ 

‘Do me the favour not to be friendly, if you 
ag Frank answered. ‘Produce your bond, 

ere is your pound of flesh.’ 

Mr Tasker smiled—a little tiger-like, ‘ Gentle- 
men say what they like to me, sir.’ 

‘So I should suppose,’ Frank returned. ‘Is 
this the promissory-note ?’ 

‘I hope, Mr Fairholt,’ said Mr Tasker, creasing 
out the tigerish smile from his lips with his 
thick-set jewelled fingers—‘I ~ you are not 
displeased with my way of doing business, I do 
all I gan to oblige you, sir—everything. Mr 
Tasker gathers up the bank-notes, and continues : 
‘This was only our zecond dransaction, sir; and 
now that I see how bunctual you are ’—— 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Tasker. Do me the 
favour not to know me when you see me; and 
good-day.’ With that Frank swaggered from the 
room ; and as Mr Tasker took the thick-set hand 
from his own lips the tiger-like smile came back 
again, 

‘Go your way, young gentleman ; but if I lay 
my hand upon you again, I will pay you.—Do not 
be friendly, Tasker? Do me the favour not to 
know me? Here is your pound of flesh? Your 
bound of vlesh?’ snarled Mr Tasker, becoming 
more German as he gave his wrath free vent. ‘I 
will haf my bound of vlesh when I get my jance.’ 
And what with the tigerish smile, and the thick- 
set lips, and the carnivorous teeth, and the beady 
eyes, Mr Tasker really looked as though he 
employed no hyperbole, but meant that pound of 
flesh in downright gastronomic earnest. Having 
locked his cash-box and patted it comfortably on 
the top, and stroked it with all his thick-set 
jewelled fingers, Mr Tasker opened a door opposite 
to that by which Frank had entered, and said to 
some one inthe inner room: ‘This way, sir, if 
you please, The gentleman is gone.’ : 

In answer to this summons ry ong Benjamin 
Hartley, of Hartley Park and Hall. ‘I didn’t 
catch the name,’ says Mr Hartley. ‘Who was 
that, eh, Tasker ?” 

*A Mr Fairholt, sir—a Mr Francis Fairholt.’ 

‘Eh? eh? eh? Come now, Tasker, I’ve never 
seen his name in them there books of yours.’ 

‘Well, the fact is, sir” Mr Tasker explained, 
‘I knew the gentleman was a neighbour of yours, 
and I thought it would be best to be quiet until 
the thing was paid. 

‘Now, look here, Tasker!’ says Mr Hartley, 
shaking a warning finger at him—‘I know your 
little game too well. You ain’t goin’ to humbug 
me! ‘This ain’t the first time, Tasker, as I’ve 
found you tryin’ that fast an’ loose dodge on. Do 

ou know how much of my coin you’ve got in this 
ittle business ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you at a moment’s notice, sir.’ 

‘Then I can. Seven thousand five hundred 
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pound. I’ll draw it, every farthin’, and smash 
you, if you come them games with me, Fact. 
I’ve more than half a mind to do it now. This 
kind o’ game’s low, and I’ve got no business to 
be mixed up with it.’ 

‘If you will not be too sudden, sir,’ says Mr 
Tasker in nasal supplication, ‘I have saved a 
little; I could carry it on in a small way on 
my own account—a very small way.’ 

*I don’t know why,’ says Mr Hartley, chewing 
a gloved foretinger—‘I don’t know why your 
people trust you. But I tell you, Tasker, J 
wouldn’t trust you. No—not with a bad farthin’. 
Not as far as I could fling a bull by the tail.’ 

‘My bonds,’ said Mr Tasker, extending the 
jewelled hands. 

‘Your bonds!’ returned Mr Hartley. ‘Your 
bonds is straw,’ 

‘I kept this secret,’ said Mr Tasker, ‘from the 
best of motives, sir.’ 

‘Don't talk to me about your motives. I make 
a point of knowin’ this business and all about it. 
I will know. It pays me ina hundred ways, as you 
can’t guess of, and ain’t goin’ to be let to guess 
of. Now, you do this again, and I’ll keep my 
word’ Mr Hartley rose to go, but paused at the 
door. ‘Twelve to-morrow at my hotel. And just 
remember what I’ve told you. Do you hear? 
Remember! Our terms of business is these: Ten 
per cent. per annum, payable quarterly to me, and 
me to have full knowledge of the way all moneys 
is expended. You seem to have forgot that, Tasker. 
Just you remember it. Remember it!’ With 
that he went away, and Mr Tasker was left alone. 

‘I will remember, said that gentleman, darkly 
to himself—‘I will remember. I can znap my 
vingers at you.’ Mr Tasker’s scowling face changed 
as his patron re-entered. 

‘I’ve got one thing as I want to mention, 
Tasker,’ said Mr Hartley, closing the door behind 
him and advancing. ‘You’ve been dealin’ with 
Mr Francis Fairholt. How often ?’ 

‘Twice.’ 

§ How much ? 

‘This time one-sixty with expenses, Less, last 
time. 

§ Well, don’t you have any more truck with him. 
If he wants wot he deals with me That 
young gentleman belongs to a old count 
He the net a and 4 
friend o’ mine. I believe,’ says Mr Hartley, with 
a slightly oratorical manner, ‘as his ’ouse will 
shortly be alloyed with mine in matrimony. So 
you leave him alone” Having given this injunc- 
tion, Mr Hartley softened, and said: ‘Good-day, 
Tasker ;’ and so went out and down the stairs, 

Left alone, Mr Tasker darkly closed the cash- 
box with his hands, and iuably meditated, ‘It 
is a good thing to hate some one,’ says Mr Tasker, 
with the tigerish smile flashing out again, ‘It 
ztirs the blood and makes a man lifely.’ With 
this pleasant reflection Mr Tasker opened a safe, 
consigned the cash-box to its depths, locked the 
safe, took his hat and cane and gloves, threw 
a nosy word of dismissal at the sandy-complex- 
ioned boy in the anteroom, made the outer door 
secure, passed up Cheapside, and through St Paul’s 
Churchyard, Flect Street, and the Strand, and 
turned into a club near Covent Garden. Here he 
made a dinner of the best the place afforded, and 
afterwards repaired to the smoke-room, where he 


drank a good deal of brandy-and-water, and 
smoked a cigar over the money columus of the 
——. paper. He sat alone for nearly an hour, 
when he. was joined by a languid and over- 
dressed young man of three or four and twenty, 
The new-comer was almost as plentifully jewelled 
as Tasker himself, but carried off his finery with 
a better grace. He wore a light flaxen moustache, 
and his long and light brown hair was parted 
in the centre, and fell upon his collar. His hands 
were singularly white and delicate. The expres- 
sion of his face was very feminine and innocent, 
His clothes were cut in the extreme of fashion, 
and his small feet were cased in patent leathers, 

‘Ah,’ said the new arrival, ‘my Tasker!’ He 
settled himself on a lounge beside the money- 
lender, and regarded him with a look of amused 
curiosity. ‘My Tasker smoking of the best, and 
reclining as is his wont in gorgeous ease and 
jewelled opulence. What new spoil from the 
Philistines? What new booty from Egypt ?’ 

Mr Tasker looked upon him with a frown, and 
ees whether he couldn’t leave ‘ shop’ behind 

im, 

‘Most worthy of Israelites,’ returned the other, 
‘master of Golconda’s mine, priest of Ormuz’ 
golden shrine, I have no shop, But you, Tasker— 
pardon the simile—resemble the patient snail, 
and carry your shop about with you. Or shall I 
withdraw that, and say that you carry your pro- 
fession in your face, which is in itself a most 
potent letter of recommendation to all good fel- 
lows who can spend money and have no money 
to spend ?” 

Mr Tasker waved the subject off. ‘Talk about 
that to-morrow, Mr Hastings, at Acre Buildings.’ 

‘Most worthy Tasker, to-morrow is not now. 
I am impecunious,’ 

‘I cannot do business now,’ responded Mr 
Tasker, 

‘Really, Tasker,’ said the other carelessly, ‘you 
may perform works of necessity even upon the 
Sabbath. You may lift your ass from the pit, 
for instance. I invite you to lift him, and to let 
me have a fiver till the morning, 

‘It is against my rule, Mr Ilastings,’ Tasker 
responds, 

‘Rules, my Tasker? We are Hebrew and 
Christian who change like water, not Mede and 
Persian, who alter not,’ 

‘I gannot do it, and I will not, said Mr 
Tasker. 

‘Now, my Tasker, said the other with a 
languidly curious admiration of him, ‘I know 
you to be in earnest. I recognise that Teuton 
tone, that voice of stern resolve. I shall have to 
be down on somebody else,’ 

The money-lender shifted in his chair, and took 
a great gulp at his brandy-and-water. 

‘Try one of my weeds, Tasker? I guarantee 
them good, A man in my position can’t afford to 
owe for bad cigars,’ 

‘You are going at a good rate, Mr Hastings,’ 
said Tasker, taking a cigar, ‘You will land 
somewhere in time, 

‘Is Tasker among the prophets? I shall land 
somewhere in splendid company. Pay for a 
liquor, Tasker, and I’1l tell you something,’ 

‘Tell me something,’ returned Mr Tasker, with 
his tigerish smile, ‘that is worth a liquor, and 
then I may.’ 
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‘Don’t bring things down to this base com- 
mercial level.—Do you know Fairholt ?’ 

‘Do I know Vairhold?’ repeated Mr Tasker, 
turning suddenly round, whilst his black eyebrows 
were drawn almost over his beady eyes. 

‘Once more he is Teutonic. Has he sold 

ou?’ 

‘No, said Mr Tasker, sliding back into his 
former position, and biting his nails, as he 
regarded the other through half-shut eyes, ‘ He 
has not sold me, But I will sell dim, if he 
comes again into my hands,’ 

‘Yes; we will sell him—to the Egyptians—for 
a mess of pottage. The allusions are mixed and 
inappropriate; but in a world of follies, what is 
one folly more 

‘* He is an in-zo-lent dog !’ 

‘I rather thought you had had a row, because 
when I met him in the Strand an hour ago he 
pitched into you to me. I mentioned your 
respected name, my Tasker, and instantly—to 
employ the words of the poet—black anger all 
his visage clouded. If you deny the validity of 
that quotation, I myself will don the poet’s robe 
and ape a Bourbon in a crown of straws,—To 
return, Mr Fairholt brings certain accusations 
against you. He says you are a blood-sucking 
Shylock ; ‘that you are a cringing abject rascal ; 
that you are a bullying ruffian, These are the 
heads of his indictment. Don’t you think all this 
is worth a liquor?’ 

At none of this did Mr Tasker by word or sign 
express displeasure ; but as he sat, looking with 
those half-shut eyes at his companion, his heavy 
hand found as much as it could do to smooth the 
creases of that wicked smile about his mouth, 

‘Your admirer, Tasker, has invited me to his 
rooms to-night. We shall have a quiet little 
hand at vingt-et-un. There are two or three 
fellows coming to join in—shall I say the mazy 
dance? That seems to round the sentence off. 
But I can’t play vingt-et-un without coin, my 
Tasker. Have you ever known, you Croesus, that 
want of pence which vexes public men? No. He 
has never known it. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, and my Tasker is no kins- 
man of mine, in this regard. The wounded is the 
feeling heart. My Tasker, unwounded by the 
shafts of poverty, smiles on the sufferings of her 
victims, What saith that victim of the roseate 
god, young Romeo? “He jests at scars that never 
felt awound!” Have pity, Tasker. Let me have 
a fiver, and I will revenge you on Fairholt. The 
croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. Let it be 
ten, and make the vengeance deeper.’ 

‘Leave ‘shop’ until to-morrow morning, Mr 
Hastings’ 

‘Won't he,’ said Hastings looking on him as 
though he were some curious and unknown crea- 
ture brought there for scientific examination— 
*won’t he buy vengeance at so cheap a rate? Here 
is a first-class practical revenge offered dirt-cheap, 
and not accepted.’ 

‘Who tells you,’ said Mr Tasker, speaking 
more through his nose than ever, ‘that I want 
revenge?” 

The other laughed mischievously, but returned 
no answer; and Mr Tasker rang the bell and 
called for more brandy-and-water. He drank it 
savagely, while the waiter stood there, and then 
asked for more, 


‘You'll be tipsy, Tasker,’ said his companion, 

‘What is that to you?’ returned that worthy 
with a nasal snarl, ‘You have egsided me; you 
have annoyed me; you have made me angry with 
his name. He is an inzolent dog !’ 

‘This does you credit, Tasker! Try Shylock 
at Drury. Kean is not worth his own carving- 
knife aud scales, compared with you. Oh, answer 
to the Muse’s call! It is the Muse, the jolly 
Muse !’ 

The money-lender, still regarding his companion 
darkly, raised his glass to his lips and imbibed its 
contents, He fell back slowly as he drank, and 
threw back his head; but he maintained that 
fixed look until he regarded Hastings through the 
bottom of his glass. Hastings, lolling on the 
settee, looked across at him in return with a mild 
expression of interested curiosity, ‘ Come over 
and join your admirer, Tasker. He will be glad 
to see you. Come,’ 

Mr Tasker produced a pocket-book, and took 
therefrom two crisp five-pound notes, He laid 
them down upon the table, and took from another 
compartment of the pocket-book a little strip of 
blue paper with a raised stamp at one end. 
Taking pen and ink from a stand on a table at 
the other side of the room, he returned, and seat- 
ing himself near Hastings, filled up the form. 
‘Fifteen, at four months.’ 

‘Hail, worthy Timon! That’s at the rate of a 
hundred and fifty per centum per annum.’ 

‘It will pay you if you win,’ said Mr Tasker 
darkly and thickly. ‘I hope you may.’ With 
that he rose, and allowing the evil smile full play 
for once, put on his hat, and tapping his com- 

anion lightly on the shoulder, proceeded : ‘ Ztrip 

im, and zend him back to me. If you will do 
zo much, you are welcome to those.” And with 
this fine expression of feeling Mr Tasker went a 
little unsteadily from the club, hailed a passing 
coach, and was driven home. 

Mr Hastings looked at his cigar as if he ques- 
tioned it while he said: ‘I can employ the words 
of my friend Mr Puff of The Critic. “ Well— 
pretty well; but not quite perfect; so, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you please, we'll rehearse this 
piece again to-morrow.”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Wuo that views in detail the career of tle 
successful swindler by whose involved proceedings 
extensive frauds are perpetrated, is not struck with 
the knowledge of human nature, and the ability 
for commercial enterprise often exhibited—an 
ability which, applied to some better purpose, 
might have raised the clever thief to a position 
of usefulness and importance! But apart from 
the efforts of the commercial swindler, with his 
forgeries, false entries, and years of deceit, what 
instances are there not on record of, on the one 
hand, the ingenious plans of him whose energies 
are directed against the property of his fellow, and 
on the other, of a marvellously foolish credulity, 
which frequently enables the most shallow con- 
triver to create for himself a time of harvest. 

If what is known of the operations of swindlers 
were more extensively published, no doubt the 
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effect would be to diminish in some degree the 
national stock of credulity ; though, as we have 
had frequent occasion to remark, it would seem 
that for every swindler who exists, there are 
hundreds who are ever ready to be swindled. In 
the police reports there are cases almost daily of 


the most paltry tricks, against which people would. 


need to be constantly on their guard. We throw 
together a few incidents of this kind, which, the 
reader will remark, are not without their comic 
side, 

Some years ago one of Her Majesty’s judges, 
taking his seat on the bench a little later than 
usual, in the course of an apology to the legal 
gentlemen in his immediate vicinity, remarked 
that he had not come direct from home, and 
having left his watch under his pillow, had not 
been aware of the exact time. This observation 
was not entirely lost on at least one person in 
court, for when his Lordship returned home, he 
found that an obliging gentleman had been kind 
enough to call for and obtain ‘the judge’s over- 
coat, and the watch left under his pillow !’ 

Some time ago a base fraud was perpetrated at 
Chester. On the occasion of the races, when every 
place was thronged, a man, apparently a barman, 
entered the smoke-room of one of the hotels, and 
flourishing what he termed a twenty-pound note, 
desired to be informed whether any of the com- 
pany would be kind enough to change it, or to 
lend his master twelve pounds till he should 
obtain change. Twelve sovereigns were soon 
forthcoming ; and the pseudo-tapster, saying he 
would have the note changed as soon as possible, 
made his exit, donned his overcoat and hat, which 
he had placed on the stairs, and disappeared, 

Fortunately for jewellers, transactions of the 
kind now to be described have not often 
occurred. Some time ago, a fashionably dressed 
lady swindler carried on her operations on a 
gigantic scale, but was soon detected, as she 
deserved to be. Her mode of procedure was as 
follows: Arrived in a strange town, and in pos- 
session of the information necessary for her pur- 
poses, she repairs to the residence of say Dr 
Brown, to whom, with tears in her eyes, she tells 
a most pathetic tale of her husband’s mental 
aberration, their needy circumstances, and her 
consequent inability to procure reliable medical 
advice; finally prevailing on the doctor to consent 
to see the lunatic, one of whose hallucinations, he 
is told, is that he has perpetual possession of a 
valuable parcel, for which he requires payment. 
She then proceeds to the establishment of the 
jeweller honoured by her choice, and selects a 
large quantity of jewellery, which she desires to be 
sent to the house of her uncle, the well-known Dr 
Brown, who will pay for it on delivery. This 
seems all right, and an assistant reaches the 
medical mansion at the appointed time. The 
shady niece is careful to be there too, and again 
interviews the doctor, whom she mournfully in- 
forms that her poor afflicted husband has arrived, 


worse than ever about his parcel. To obtain 
possession of the valuables is the work of a 
moment on the part of the sham niece; and 
when this has been accomplished, the unsuspect- 
ing tradesman is ushered into the presence of the 
physician, as a lunatic! Naturally he refers to 
the articles which are to be exchanged for the 
doctor’s gold, and the doctor has no idea of exag- 
erating his patient’s mental condition by contra- 

iction. Let the reader imagine the rest—the 
swindler speeding from the spot with her precious 
plunder—the embarrassed jeweller reiterating the 
object of his visit—the doctor informing him that 
it is all right, he will have a cheque directly—the 
victim growing uneasy perhaps, and endeavour- 
ing to force his way out—the doctor’s henchmen 
rushing in and securing the madman—his shrieks 
and frantic struggles proving, to the satisfaction 
of his captors, that he is not only a madman, but 
a dangerous one—the binding of him hand and 
foot; and in earlier days, when the process of 
‘making a lunatic’ was much less difficult than 
now, his forcible removal to an asylum! 

The establishments of jewellers appear to enjoy 
an inconvenient share of popularity amongst 
swindlers, On one occasion, a well-appointed 
equipage drove up to one of these, and the occupant 
—a gentleman who carried his right arm in a sling 
—<descended, entered the shop, and commenced 
negotiations, These were conducted to a success- 
ful issue; but at this period of the game, the 
purchaser discovered that he had forgotten his 
purse. Under the circumstances, of course the 
tradesman was kind enough to write at the dicta- 
tion of the wounded customer: ‘Dear Wire— 
Please give bearer my cash-box.—Yours, WILLIAM; 
pleasantly remarking as he did so: ‘Oh, we are 
namesakes,’ The footman, who was ostentatiously 
pacing up and down before the door, was sum- 
moned, and drove off with the note; while his 
master departed to attend to other business till 
the carriage should return with the cash. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the cash-box was 
readily obtained, when the jeweller’s wife was 
presented with the note in her husband’s hand- 
writing: ‘Please give bearer my cash-box.— 
Yours, WILLIAM.’ 

Hotel-keepers, it would appear, rival jewellers 
in the affections of the sharper. Here is a 
swindler’s way of paying the reckoning of ‘mine 
host” Two gentlemanly looking men, apparently 
of substantial means, but who in reality depended 
for a livelihood on their fraudulent ingenuity, 
after having spent a week at a small country 
hotel, where they lived upon the best of everything, 
at last determined to as a move, and watching 
their opportunity, invited their unsuspecting host 
to assist in the consumption of a bottle of his own 
wine ; an invitation which was readily accepted. 
After a suitable prologue, one of the guests ex- 
pressed his willingness to bet the landlord fifty 
pounds that the latter could not stand before the 
clock in perfect silence for half an hour, moving 
his weight from one leg to the other and winking, 
at every tick of the pendulum, Delighted at the 
prospect of such a speedy addition to his capital, 
‘mine host’ immediately closed with the offer, 
and enthusiastically commenced his undertaking ; 
during the performance of which, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, the swindlers contrived to set 
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out in quest of a new field for their operations. 
The landlord was soon found at his novel ;task, 
and created no small surprise amongst the members 
of his household as he speechlessly alternated from 
leg to leg. In vain they spoke to him; in vain 
they told him that customers were awaiting the 
pleasure of an interview; he motioned to them 
to keep away; he struck at them, and as they 
persevered in their efforts to dislodge him, he 
grinned at them in powerless desperation, while 
silent anathemas flowed from his winking eyes. 
The news spread. The neighbours —_— in. 
‘Poor man! Suddenly gone mad! What a pity 
for his poor children!’ But the time was up— 
the self-imposed task was ended; and the inn- 
keeper ceased from his labours to find his wager 
a myth, his cash-box gone, and himself the 
laughing-stock of the village. 

Perhaps it was the same sharpers who, when 
desirous of changing their abode, summoned the 
waiter, and craftily induced him to join in ‘blind- 
man’s-buff, each being blindfolded in turn. The 
waiters turn to be the blind man came, when, 
if he caught either of his two playmates, he was 
to receive a guinea and a bottle of champagne. 
He crept about. He searched the corners, They 
were crafty hiders; but he would find them. He 
groped under the table; he tried the chimney and 
every place which could afford concealment to a 
rat; and at length jerked the bandage from his 
eyes, found the room deserted, and rushed down- 
stairs to discover that he had been duped and his 
employer swindled. 

This reminds us of the story of two fellows 
whose money was almost — expended, and 
who determined that a wealthy hotel-keeper 
should be the means of replenishing their purses, 
Accordingly, one of them giving up what money 
he had to the other, entered the premises of the 
selected victim, while his confederate kept out 
of sight. The visitor inquired for the landlord, 
to whom he the query: ‘Can you 
give me a good dinner?’ Of course the resources 
of the establishment were equal to such a demand, 
and in a few minutes the ‘ good dinner’ was served 
and duly discussed. Then came the question of 
payment; but the guest had no money, and 
pointed out to his host that, had he possessed 
the ‘needful,’ he should have ordered what he 
had consumed, in the usual manner; that he had 
simply sought information concerning the ability 
of the house and the inclination of its owner to 
ry him with a good dinner, and was much 
obliged for the same. A policeman was called in ; 
but his decision leaned towards the impecunious 
diner—it might be considered a debt, but the 
criminal law could do nothing, The guest 
departed. The landlord ground his teeth. Not 
long after this, number two arrived with the 
query: ‘Can you give me a good dinner?’ 
A smile of terrible meaning crossed the land- 
lord’s face. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he replied; ‘take a seat,’ 
He hastened out, and returned with a bucket 
of water, which with his own hands he dashed 
over the applicant for the good dinner; who there- 
upon jumped to his feet and demanded an explana- 
tion of such extraordinary treatment. ‘Ha! ha!’ 
laughed the incensed Boniface, as he glared about 
for something wherewith to chastise the object 
of his wrath—‘ha, ha! you fellows can’t fool 
me twice in the same way.’ The visitor appeared 


astounded ; the irate landlord appeared anxious to 
kick the visitor out. A violent scene occurred. 
The would-be guest was denominated a swindler 
and a robber. The officer of the law was again 
summoned, Each made charges against the an 
The infuriated host called in his solicitor. The 
visitor declared that he was perfectly able and 
willing to pay for what he required ; exhibited 
his money, threatened proceedings for assault and 
battery, and vowed he would bring his action for 
slander as well. The landlord’s solicitor con- 
sidered his client was getting cheaply out of the 
scrape by paying down fifty pounds as a solatium 
for the wounded feelings and the wet clothes of 
swindler number two! 

A swell-mobsman once made a wager with a 
gentleman that the latter could not carry a ten- 
pound note from the hotel at which both were 
staying to a place indicated, along a specified 
route, The bet was accepted ; and the gentleman, 
with a grim smile placing the note within the 
lining of his hat in the presence of the swindler, 
started to accomplish his object. He had nearly 
arrived at his destination, when passing a place 
encumbered with brick, timber, and other build- 
ing materials, his attention was attracted by a 
little boy searching amongst the impedimenta 
and crying piteously, The gentleman approached, 
and desired to know the cause of his grief. The 
boy had lost a ten-pound note, which had been 
given him to get changed, and he was afraid his 
father would kill him, By this time a crowd, 
attracted by the roars of the unlucky lad, had 
assembled, and the builder’s materials were being 
thoroughly overhauled. A confederate among the 
crowd now managed, while engaged in the search, 
to knock off the hat which contained the coveted 
note. Its owner naturally stooped to pick it up, 
and replaced it on his head. Instantly the con- 
federate collared him. ‘Give it up! Give it up!’ 
he cried. ‘Give up what?’ demanded the gentie- 
man, endeavouring to set himself free ; while the 
crowd, leaving off the search, began to throng 
round the sharper’s victim. ‘Give the boy his 
money—his ten-pound note, you thief!’ shouted 
the swindler. The gentleman angrily protested ; 
but the swell-mobsman cut him short by exclaim- 
ing: ‘He’s got it, men! I saw him put it in 
the lining of his hat.’ The hat was instantly 
examined, and conclusive proof obtained, for why 
should any one be found carrying his money in 
his hat? And despite the struggles of the real 
owner, the note was handed over to the boy- 
confederate, who immediately made off with it; 
while, had it not been for the arrival of a constable, 
the victim of the conspiracy would have fared 
badly at the hands of the infuriated crowd. 

The kind of swindle which has for its pre- 
liminary stage an invitation to young men to 
inspect an apparently valuable pipe or article of 
jewellery, alleged to have been found by the 
vender, is very frequently practised in the streets 
of large towns, particularly the English metro- 
polis, and no doubt proves very profitable, and 
realises many times the real value of the article. 
The questionable morality of such a purchase 
must, however, materially detract from our 
sympathy with the deluded, 

hat compunctions trouble the conscience of 
the swindler as he spreads the net for his 
unwary victims, may be gathered from the senti- 


ty 
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ments said to have been recorded in the note-book 
of one prominently before the public a few years 
ago: ‘Some men have plenty of brains and no 
money ; some men have plenty of money and no 
brains, Surely men with plenty of money and no 
brains were made for men with plenty of brains 
and no money. Unfortunately for his personal 
conifort, however, the law was at variance with 
his philosophy ; and he was found worthy of a 
prolonged term of imprisonment, which is being 
accorded to him at the present time, 

Quite recently a paragraph went the round of 
the papers which, if true, revealed a fraud accom- 
panied by no ordinary impudence, Mrs Gladstone, 


the wife of the ex-Premier, acknowledged by | 


advertisement the receipt of a ten-pound note 
from an anonymous donor among the _- 
tions to a charitable institution in which the lady 
takes an interest. Some days afterwards she 
received an epistle requesting the return of the 
note, as the writer, on reflection, considered he 
could not consistently give the donation, he not 
agreeing with Mr Gladstone’s politics, The note, 
according to the paragraph, was forwarded to the 
address given ; but it was subsequently discovered 
that the individual whose conscience was so very 
tender respecting political matters, had evinced 
no scruple in cancelling to his own profit the 
subscription of a more honest man. 

Apropos of certain extensive forgeries of ten- 
pound notes in Dublin, by which so many respect- 
able merchants were defrauded, the following 
ingenious mode of getting rid of a forged note 
may not be uninteresting: A few years ago, on the 
afternoon of a certain day, whilst a well-dressed 
man was looking into a jeweller’s plate-glass 
window in College Green, Dublin, and leaning 
half on the glass, half on the stone pillar, he 
received from an evil-designed ke a tre- 
mendous push, which sent his shoulder through 
the glass, but without injuring him in the least. 
The proprietor, with some of his assistants, rushed 
out, seized the unfortunate man, pulled him into 
the shop, and insisted that he should pay the 
damage done, which was estimated at nine 

unds odds, The man protested—said it was no 
ault of his—that he had been knocked through 
the window against his will, and pay he would 
not under any circumstances. A policeman was 
called in, who seemed a little doubtful as to 
whether he ought to take the offender in charge ; 
but the proprietor would hear of no compromise 
between paying and being removed to prison. 
The policeman therefore informed the offender that 
he must accompany him to the police-office, where 
an inquiry woud be made into the circumstances 
of the breakage. The man still protested strongly, 
and point-blank refused to pay. He said that he 
had occasion to leave by the mail-steamer to 
Holyhead for London in the evening, and vowed 
that if they attempted to keep him, it would cost 
them ten times the sum demanded ; and character- 
ised their action as monstrous and unjust. But 
the proprietor would take no denial; 80 seeing 
no other course open, the man agreed to pay the 
nine pounds odds under protest, but threatened 
a speedy vengeance for their insolence. He ten- 
dered a hundred-pound note, and received his 
change of ninety pounds some shillings, and took 


his departure, raging like a madman at the unfair | [In most modern houses the upper window-sash 
treatment he had been subjected to, The hundred- | lets down, and may be kept open a few inches, 


‘infantile infectious disorder, I shall jot down a 


| air may be admitted without the slightest danger. 


pound note was afterwards found to be a fo 
one; and the clever scoundrel had succeeded in 
getting over ninety pounds for it by an ingenious 
trick worthy of a better cause. 


A FEW HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSING, 
BY THE MOTHER OF A FAMILY. 


THERE are many little useful hints in nursing 
the sick to be gained only by personal famili- 
arity with illness; and as my boys have obsti- 
nately persisted in having almost every form of 


few of the points which I found to be most 
useful to me during the long weary time we 
were kept in the nursery. 

When my little boys Percy and Louis were 
suffering from scarlet fever, I had every article 
of furniture save Percy’s little bed, Louis’s cot, 
two chairs, and a boxful of toys—which were 
afterwards burnt—carefully removed, all cur- 
tains and carpets rigorously excluded; while I 
had two print dresses, which I wore alternately 
during the dreary time. I used to be so sorry 
for the little patients; for of course all visitors 
were strictly prohibited, and children naturally 
like a change both of people and places, It is 
always advisable, if it is possible to have a choice 
of rooms for illness, to choose a large airy apart- 
ment with a south aspect; for there is nothing 
like sunshine for keeping one cheerful, as well as 
acting most beneficially upon the health of the 
patient ; besides it is invaluable as a disinfectant, 
worth bushels of chloride of lime. In cases of 
infectious disease, people cannot be too careful in 
communicating with the outer world, Many and 
long-continued were the efforts I made to prevent 
the spread of scarlet fever; and truly thankful I 
am that I never heard of any one catching it from 
us. I placed an old saucer nearly full of cold 
water, in which I poured a little carbolic acid, in 
each room, the hall table, stairhead window, in 
fact, on every available spot in the house. At 
first the strong gaseous odour was highly offensive ; 
but that soon wore off, and in a very s ort time 
its presence was almost unnoticed. 

My boys used to hate the sight of their 
‘bokkles,’ as they called their medicine; so I 
placed a little round table, which I covered with a 
clean napkin, outside the room door,; and thereon 
I put the bottles, spoons, liniments, &c. which 
were needed ; and found it such an improvement 
on the old plan of keeping them promiscuously 
on the chimney-piece, that I have adhered to it 
ever since, Every utensil as soon as used should 
be carefully removed and well rinsed out—cups, 
spoons, glasses, all should be at once cleansed, and 
not sullered to lie about in disorder. It is rather 
more trouble; but surely the little extra labour 
will not be grudged when the comfort of tle 
patient is increased, 

In these enlightened days it is almost an insult 
to write about the value of fresh air, yet there are 
some people who carefully keep their rooms shut 
up; and what a fatal mistake it is thus to exclude 
one of God’s best gifts to man! If the patient be 
kept warm and free from draughts, plenty of fresh 
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If there is the slightest draught, it may be pre- 
vented at a very trifling cost, by having a light 
wooden frame from six to eight inches in width 
made to fit the upper part of the window, and 
a single thickness of flannel tacked on each 
side of it. I find it a capital plan to fold a 
sheet in two, lay it across the bed, above the 
under sheet, with the upper edge just touching 
the pillows, and the ends tightly tucked in 
under the mattresses, It does not wrinkle or 
a up, as single sheets will do; while 
crumbs can be readily brushed off, and it can 
much more easily be changed than a large one. 
It is best to fold the upper end of the quilt 
under the blankets before turning down the top 
sheet, as it helps to keep them in place; and 
as there is nothing more fidgeting to a healthy 
person than to have the chin grazed by blankets, 
the annoyance must be doubly great to one lying 
on a bed of sickness. 

The greatest care should be taken to keep the 
beds clean ; so the linen ought to be changed twice, 
and the blankets once a week; those that have 
been removed hung in the open air for a few hours, 
then thoroughly dried in a warm room, and put 
away to replace those in use, which must be 
similarly treated. There is nothing easier to an 
experienced nurse, or more difficult to an inex- 
perienced one, than to change the bed-linen when 
a patient isin bed. I once noticed a capital plan 
in an American paper, which I have followed in 
scores of cases, and never found to fail. I shall 
copy it here in extenso, for the benefit of those who 
may be placed where such a scrap of advice may 
be useful: ‘In the first place, everything required 
must be at hand before beginning ; then move the 
patient as far as possible to one side of the bed, 
and remove all but one pillow. Untuck the lower 
and cross sheets, and push them toward the middle 
of the bed. Have a sheet ready folded or rolled 
the long way, and lay it on the mattress, unfolding 
it enough to tuck it in at the side. Have the cross 
sheet prepared the same way ; lay it over the under 
one, and tuck it in, keeping the unused portion of 
both still rolled. Move the patient over to the side 
thus prepared, The soiled sheets can then be drawn 
away, the clean. ones completely unrolled, and 
tucked in on the other side, The coverings need 
not be removed while this is being done; they can 
be pulled out from the foot of the bedstead, and 
kept wrapped round the patient. To change the 
upper sheet, take off the counterpane, and lay the 
clean sheet over the blankets, securing the upper 


edge to the bed with a couple of pins. Standing at | 


the foot, draw ont the blankets and soiled linen ; 


replace the former, and put on the counterpanc ; | 


lastly, change the pillow-cases,’ 

I found it most refreshing to my little patients 
to sponge the entire body with vinegar and warm 
water, and was very careful not to let them catch 
cold while doing so, just sponging over a small 
portion at atime; while the bed and the patients 
were equally protected by a large blanket, which 
I carefully pinned round their shoulders, It isa 

reat mistake to have large quantities of fruit, 
iscuits, &c, lying about a sick-room. A ve: 
few grapes, an orange peeled and divided, and two 
or three milk or water biscuits are quite enough 
to have displayed at one time. The same may 
said of food. I have often been pained, when 


friends, with well-meant but mistaken kindness, 
bring large basinfuls of horrible compounds, 
which they dignify with the name of gruel, or 
sago or tapioca, as the case may be. The mere 
sight of the food seemed to set them against it. 
Whereas if a little care had been bestowed upon 
its preparation, and a small cupful provided instead 
of the large quantity I name, they probably would 
have partaken of it with pleasure, 

Another error, committed with the best of inten- 
tions, is to keep asking the patients what they would 
like, if they could take this thing or the other. 
The sickened, wearied expression I have often 
seen flit over the faces of people who are recovering 
from a lingering illness, when their officious rela- 
tives come teasing them as to their requirements ! 
During the lingering illness of a dear relative, [ 
verily believe we made her often eat, just by pro- 
viding dainty morsels of food, displaying them 
temptingly arranged, and taking them to her bed- 
side quite unexpectedly ; when if she had been 
asked could she eat anything, I feel confident the 
answer would have inevitably been: ‘No; thanks. 
I don’t feel at all inclined to eat.’ 

A very simple and expeditious way of cooking a 
little bit of chicken or fish is to butter a paper 
thickly, place the food to be cooked within the 
paper, and place it on the gridiron over a clear 
fire. A very short time suffices to cook it thor- 
oughly ; and I have often found that to be eaten 
when all other modes of invalid cookery have been 
tried in vain. 

T always find Percy and Louis take refuge in 
milk when they are ailing, and truly thankful am [ 
that such is the case. Once when Percy had a very 
severe attack of bronchitis, I felt in despair, for all 
the tempting food I could contrive failed to make 
him eat ; for several days—eleven if I be not mis- 
taken—he lived almost entirely on milk ; and when 
I mentioned to our medical attendant my fear that 
the child would die of starvation, he quite laughed 
at the idea, and said; ‘As long as he can take the 
milk, the child will do very well.’ 

In conclusion, I would earnestly impress upon 
my readers the great importance of having every 
article in the shape of body or bed linen thoroughly 
well aired. The slightest trace of damp may undo 
the careful work of days or weeks, may even cause 
all our nursing and attention to prove in vain. 


A QUEER COURTSHIP. 


Many years ago there lived at the little village of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire a quiet labouring family 
of the name of Arnold. The old man and his 
wife had only one daughter, Annie, a bright-eyed, 
| dark-haired girl of sixteen. She was good-looking, 
and though possessed of many feminine graces, 
she could almost do a masculine amount of work 
and was therefore a great support to her father 
and mother.. She could manage farm-work of most 
sorts, and when that was not to be had, she would 
find something to employ her in a neighbouring 
mine. Necessarily she came into contact with a 


ry good many of the rougher sex, and being a good- 


natured willing girl, had already made several 
conquests over their susceptible hearts, but had 
never yet seen the one she would have liked to 


visiting some of my sick pensioners, to see their | marry. 
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In those days, superstition was at its height, and 
any difficulty that wanted solving was submitted 
to the power of spells for divination, Most of the 
ignorant implicitly believed in their efficacy, and 
practised them to a great extent. Annie was no 
exception, and young though she was, she had a 
strong desire to know her future fate. Perhaps it 
was chiefly the knowledge of the supposed means 
that incited her; but she certainly left no stone 
unturned in trying to discover her fate. Once 
she had even exhorted a priest who passed that 
way to solve the secret for her, but he warned her 
not to tempt the Virgin or pry into the unknown. 
Gipsies had told her fortune, but it was never 
fulfilled, All manners of charms and incantations 
had she tried, yet without success; but for all this 
she did not despair, and placed as much trust 
in every succeeding trial as she had done in the 
first. 

On St Thomas’s Eve, she took the prescribed 
but unpoetical large red onion, and stuck nine 
pins in it, according to the custom. This she did 
by making a little circle of eight of them, and 
placing the ninth in the middle, naming it ‘true 
love’ This she put under her pillow, and repeated 
the all-powerful verse : 

*Good St Thomas, do me right ; 

Send me my true love to-night, 

In his clothes and his array, 

Which he weareth every day.’ 
That night in happy dreams she saw the young 
man who was to be her future husband ; but the 
features were strange to her, though he wore 
labouring clothes. Ever after, she looked intently 
at every fresh face, to discover a likeness to her 
vision, but without success. 

When New-year’s Eve came round, she invited 
some of her young friends to come and join in 
merry homely pastimes. All sorts of curious 
games they played, and the pleasant joke passed 
freely round in a manner that would put to shame 
many of the sham, cold, and uncomfortable recep- 
tions of the present day. As a conclusion to the 
evening’s entertainment, Annie brought out a 
large substantial dish, filled with what was called 
a cold posset, of her own (making. It was made 
of milk, ale, eggs, currants, and spice; and lastly, 
but not least, her mother’s wedding-ring was 
thrown in, Then each guest took a ladleful out, 
and in so doing attempted to catch the ring, for 
whoever did so was certain to be married before 
the next year was out. Whether Annie had pre- 
pared it with a charm or not, certain it is that she 
was the lucky one who fished up the ring; and 

. loud were the congratulations on all sides, for she 
was much beloved by her companions. 

These repeated predictions only increased her 
curiosity, and she lost no opportunity of further 
solving her destiny. On St Valentine’s Day, 
therefore, she peeped through the keyhole before 
opening the outer door, in the hope of seeing two 
or more persons, in which case she would have a 
sweetheart very soon, But better still, she saw a 


cock and hen, which denoted, according to Derby- 
shire belief, that she would be married before the 
year was out, Everything seemed to concur in 
promising her married felicity that year, and yet, 
inquisitive girl, she did not know who was her 
sweetheart! She was sure it was no one she had 
ever seen before, for the face in her dream was 
totally different from any she could remember. 

Thus time went on, and she was no wiser than 
ever. Midsummer Eve had arrived, and she 
determined to carry out a bolder project than any 
she had before attempted, to confirm her former 
dream. It was one which very few girls dare do, 
and the last one that had performed it five years 
before was a wild runaway whom they did not 
care to emulate. But Annie was a brave girl, and 
dared to attempt it for her own satisfaction, Her 
parents were not averse to it, but let her have 
her own way, foreseeing no harm; they placed 
great trust in the girl, and so feared nothing. 

The charm she intended to perform was this: 
to go to the churchyard at midnight, and when the 
clock struck twelve, to run a similar number of 
times round the church, repeating : 


‘I sow hempseed—hempseed I sow. 
He that loves me best, 
Come after me and mow.’ 


The figure of the young woman’s lover is then 
supposed to appear and follow her. 

As the time approached, she felt rather nervous; 
but being a girl of good spirit, she braced herself 
up for the occasion, and at half-past eleven o’clock 
bade ‘ good-night’ to her father and mother with a 
cheerful heart. Although superstitious, she was 
not afraid, and had often gone at night to strange 
places where a man would have feared to venture 
near, But a churchyard at midnight is not a 
very congenial spot, though upon this night the 
moon shone brilliantly, and she could see the 
old church quite plainly in the distance. Though 
fancying she saw figures flitting here and there as 
the moon was temporarily obscured by the white 
fleecy clouds, she went on undaunted till she 
reached the little porch, and the gate creaked open 
at her touch. Though she was alone, and almost 
wishing she had not come, her curiosity and 
pride resolved her. She waited uneasily till the 
old bell clanked out its dismal sound—the ghostly 
signal of spirit revelry—and the wind rustled in 
the trees with an eerie sough. Round and round 
the old familiar graveyard she sped, peering into 
the dark shadows she was unable to penetrate, 
and trembling with excitement. Once she stopped 
and looked intently at the shadow of a tall 
shrub where she thought she saw some bodily 
form. Her imagination was so strong that she 
could make out the features she had seen in 
her dream ; but the moon gleaming forth at that 
moment, dispelled the illusion, Vexed with her 
disappointment, she again sped on, construing every 
shadow into a spectre. She had been round 
eleven times, and was despairing of success, when 
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4 
in the moonlight she saw, this time quite plainly, 
the figure of a young man whose face seemed 
to resemble that of her dream. He wore ordi- 
nary working clothes, and was watching her in 
intense excitement, It was no ghost, but a real 
live human being. She stopped, breathless, while 
the young man, seemingly desperate, walked 
towards her. She did not recoil but waited his 
approach, Nearer and nearer he came, and all 
his features appeared familiar to her. At last he 
touched her, and the fascinating spell was broken ; 
both were then perfectly certain of the other’s 
bodily existence. His was an honest, frank face, 
and she trusted him instinctively. He was de- 
lighted with her modest beauty ; and a series of 
mutual explanations followed ; and after g little 
difficulty he fathomed the secret of the blushing 
girl. Both considered it a decree of fate that 
they had thus met, and — their happy troth 
in the old churchyard, sealing it with the time- 
honoured kiss. 

His appearance, however, at the church was due 
to an entirely different cause, which he explained 
to Annie as he joyfully led her to her home. 
His name was Richard Random, and he lived at 
the little village of Sheldon, four miles off; but 
curiously enough had never before seen Annie or 
she him, though he had been to Bakewell several 
times before, He had been suffering acutely from 
the philosophy-defying pain, toothache, for a 
long time, and had unsuccessfully tried many 
means to cure it, The last cure he had attempted 
was one peculiar to Derbyshire, the pain being 
supposed to be caused by a worm—an old belief 
mentioned by Shakspeare in Much Ado about 
Nothing. To extract it they have recourse to a 
curious method: a small quantity of dried and 
—— herbs is placed in a cup, and a hot coal 

ropped on it; the sufferer then holds his or her 
open mouth over the cup, inhaling the smoke as 
long as it can be borne. Then the patient breathes 
hard into another cup full of water, when it is said 
the grub or worm can be seen in the water. This, 
however, Richard had tried without success, and 
was at a loss what to do next, when a new arrival 
from Durham told him of another charm which 
was practised in that county, This he was only too 
glad to try, to cure if possible the ‘love-pain,’ as 
they call toothache in these parts. The horrid 
charm was this: The patient must go to the 
churchyard at midnight and bite a tooth from an 
old skull, and the pain would leave him for ever. 
We have seen how he came to the churchyard, 
and how doubtless his ‘love-pain’ left him, and 
by a much more agreeable process, He had seen 
the girl running round the church long before 
he reached it, and had wondered what it could 
be. Then he remembered the old Derbyshire 
custom on Midsummer Eve, and determined to 
find out whether it was a spectre or not. The 
rest Annie knew, and how agreeably both had 
been surprised! and when they arrived at her 
home, matters were explained to the entire satis- 
faction of all. 

It was such coincidences as these, and some- 
times - preconcerted plans, that sustained 
the old belief in these customs and superstitions. 
a of the village girls were now ambitious to 
try this sovereign sweetheart charm, and for some 


years after, the churchyard at Bakewell presented 
a lively ‘spectral’ appearance on each Midsummer 


Eve. Annie’s curiosity was now satisfied; and 
three months after her strange rencontre she was 
married to Richard Random at the ancient church 
she had so successfully circled. Loud and long 
were the acclamations of joy that were raised in 
the village, and the old bell clanked with a merrier 
tone than it had ever done before. All rejoiced 
that Annie was happy, though many wreaths of 
flowers were hung on the doors of her unsuccessful 
lovers, according to Bakewell custom. It only 
remains to add that Annie became a dutiful wife, 
and took events as they came, without attempting 
to peer too far into the future; while Richard 
Random was never again troubled with the tooth- 
ache or ‘ love-pain,’ 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THe old year closed with news of a scientific 
experiment which excited lively interest among 
chemists and mineralogists—namely, that real 
diamonds had actually been made by experiment 
in the laboratory. The old and oft-repeated pre- 
diction seemed at length accomplished by a clever 
chemist at Glasgow. But the specimens failed 
when properly tested, and proved to be a form of 
silica. Hence we have still to wait for an artificial 
supply of those gems which nature fashions out of 
simple carbon under pressure and temperature 
alike tremendous. 

As a set-off to this there was Dr Richardson’s 
account of a diver who, equipped in a diving- 
dress, could go down into deep water and stay 
there an hour without any supply of air from 
above. This remarkable personage, Mr Fleuss, 
is described as an Englishman, of the merchant 
service, and who has discovered a way by which 
breathing can be carried on under water. Dr 
Richardson states that in the first dip at which 
he was present Mr Fleuss remained under water 
twenty minutes, and came out free from oppres- 
sion, his pulse steady, his breathing free, and his 
complexion natural. A subsequent dip in twelve 
feet of water lasted an hour, during which Mr 
Fleuss moved about, picked up small objects, and 
reclined on the floor of the tank. When he came 
up his pulse was beating nearly double the natural 
rate ; but his face was clear of any sign of asphyxia, 
and, as in the former case, the breathing was 
free, 

Though it has been surmised that Mr Fleuss 
has condensed air concealed about his person, 
the precise means by which he keeps himself 
alive under water is a secret ; but that endeavours 
will be made to turn it to account may be taken 
for granted. To be able to take long walks in a 
river or at the bottom of the sea, independent of 
air-pumping from above, opens a wide sphere of 
usefulness for divers, And if life can be main- 
tained under .water, so can it also in a noxious 
atmosphere, and Fleuss’ apparatus may render 
good service in dangerous coal-mines and in 


burning houses. a 
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Researches made by Messrs De Candolle and 
Pictet of Geneva on the degree of cold to which 
seeds of plants can be subjected without impairing 
their vitality, present very remarkable results, It 
is not the first time that such experiments have 
been tried ; but the means now available for main- 
taining a low temperature for a long time, impart 
to present investigations a degree of certainty 
never before possible. Seeds of cabbage, mustard, 
cress, and wheat were separately inclosed in glass 
tubes, hermetically sealed, and were then exposed 
during six hours to a course of refrigeration, in 
which the temperature was reduced to fifty degrees 
below zero of centigrade, No precautions were 
taken to restore them gradually to the ordinary 
temperature. They were sown, and all except 
seven grains of wheat, which had been damaged, 
germinated in the same time as seeds which had 
not been refrigerated. Another experiment was 
made with thirteen different kinds of seeds, It 
lasted two hours, and during half that period the 
temperature was brought down to eighty degrees 
below zero. They all germinated except three 
sorts, which were proved to be bad, by the fact 
that non-chilled seeds of the same kind did not 

These results are deserving of attention. We 
shall have additional particulars by-and-by, for 
the experimentalists intend to continue their 
researches, to prolong the period of cold, and to 
try its effect on a larger number of germs, as well 
animal as vegetable, 

Dr Hagen, Professor of Entomology in Harvard 
College, Massachusetts, has revived an old ques- 
tion—The Destruction of Obnoxious Insects, From 
observation and experiments carried on under 
his advice, he has come to the conclusion that 
the vine-pest (Phylloxera), the potato-beetle, the 
cotton-worm, the Colorado grasshopper, cater- 
pillars, and greenhouse pests generally, may be 
destroyed by sprinkling them with diluted yeast. 
The fatal ingredient is the mould or fungus which 
grows on yeast and on the surface of brewers’ mash. 
‘The liquid, says Dr Hagen, ‘should be applied 
either with a syringe or with a sprinkler; and the 
fact that infected insects poison others with which 
they come in contact, will be a great help, Of 
course it will be impossible to destroy all insects ; 
but a certain limit to calamities could be attained. 
The quantity to be applied, and the manner of 
the application, can be known only by experi- 
ment.’ 

In an experiment tried on potato-beetles, all 
that were sprinkled with the diluted yeast died 
within twelve days, and the fungus was found in 
the vessels of their wings, It is known that the 
common house-fly is often killed by a fungus, Dr 
Hagen states that, in baking and brewing, this 
fungus acts as a ferment equally well with yeast. 
Once at a meeting of German naturalists, a cake 
was eaten and beer drunk both of which had been 
fermented by the house-fly fungus, 

A map of Mars, on Mercator’s projection, con- 


structed by Professor Harkness, from observations 
made at the United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, is published in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. It shews ten 
dark spots, one Y-shaped, one having the form of 
a leather apron, one a bullet, the others generally 
resembling willow-leaves, ranged in parallel lines 
from east to west. The south polar ice shews an 
important segment in the upper border of the 
map, and is, as seen through the telescope, pure 
white ; while the colour of the planet is a golden 
yellow, and that of the spots or markings is a 
light indigo blue. The spots are by some ob- 
servers supposed to be land, So far as it goes, 
this map is a very interesting representation of 
Mars. Professor Harkness hopes to improve it 
greatly during the opposition of next autumn. 

At a meeting last session of the Anthropological 
Institute, the President referred to an explanation 
that had been given of the way in which the huge 
and heavy stones standing as monoliths, or in 
groups as tombs and temples, had been lifted into 
place: a long-standing and puzzling question, 
Among the hill-tribes of India there are some who 
still erect big stones as memorials; and, as is 
reported, they recently carried a stone weighing 
twenty tons up a high hill in the course of a few 
hours, The ponderous block was inclosed in a 
wooden framework so arranged that a large 
number of men could lift all at once, and in this 
simple way was it borne to the hill-top, a height 
of four thousand feet. That such a practice still 
exists is fair ground for assuming that it prevailed 
in the primeval ages. And that enormous weights 
are transported by mere manual labour, is stated 
by Captain Basil Hall, who at a port in India saw 
a number of natives lift and carry a ship’s anchor 
of the largest dimensions, 

Mr Rivett-Carnac, who has explored many of the 
barrows and burial-mounds in India, finds confir- 
mation of the views of those explorers who have 
pointed out the extraordinary resemblance of the 
Indian barrows and their contents to those of 
Europe. Some years ago, a barrow in Northum- 
berland was examined, and was found to be in 
nearly every respect a counterpart of the sepulchral 
mounds of the Deccan of India, Similar evidence 
has been found in France and other parts of the 
continent, In the East, as in the West, the shape 
of the tumuli is the same, and they are always 
placed on the slope of a hill facing the south. 
Brahmans, Buddhists, and Druids, as has been 


inferred, had a common belief. 


A new map of Turkestan in four sheets, drawn 
and zincographed at Dehra Dun, has been pub- 
lished by General Walker, Surveyor-general of 
India. It extends one degree of latitude to the 
north and south beyond the former edition, and 
includes part of Afghanistan crossed by our troops 
during the recent campaign, and much information 
has been obtained from the Survey officers attached 
to the army, and details of the routes between 
Khelat, Quetta, and Kandahar. The course of the 
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Upper Oxus is more clearly made known than 
before; beyond the Himalaya, some important 
rivers and affluents of the Indus have been traced 
to their sources in Kohistan; and Tirich Mir, the 
highest peak of the Hindu Kush, provisionally 
estimated at twenty-three thousand four hundred, 
is now assumed to be from three to four thousand 
feet higher. And this new map with its rectified 
particulars shews in the north-east ‘ what a large 
extent of terra incognita still remains to tempt any 
enterprising explorer—be he Russian or English- 
man—to visit those regions.’ 

Bishop Caldwell, in an address to the graduates 
of Madras University, pointed out that there lay 
open to the educated natives of India a rich field 
of research in which they could work to more 
advantage than Europeans. This field is the 
history of their country as contained in inscrip- 
tions on the walls of temples in almost every 
village. By study of those ancient records, light 
would be thrown on what is at present a very 
obscure subject, and more or less legendary and 
mythical, Natives have no reason to fear the sun, 
and can therefore search for inscriptions without 
the risk to which Europeans would be exposed ; 
moreover, they can explore without exciting 
suspicion, and antiquities and private evidences, 
concealed from strangers, would be shewn to them. 
Search might also be made for old vernacular 
books that are supposed to be lost, with a view 
towards a history and comparative study of lan- 
guages, And for this the neighbourhood of 
Madras affords ample scope. The Dravidian family 
includes fourteen languages and thirty dialects, 
and in addition there are Sanskrit and Hindustani. 
In Calcutta and Bombay, where educated natives 
have applied themselves to these studies, the 
results have been valuable and encouraging ; and 
if vernaculars are compared, and ancient forms 
with modern, it would soon be found that lan- 
guage has a history of its own, throwing light on 
all other histories, ‘A further advantage,’ as the 
prelate remarked, ‘might be realised in time in 
the commencement and development of a good 
modern vernacular literature—a literature equal— 
if that were possible—to the ancient literature in 
beauty of form, and superior to it—which would 
be possible enough—in the value of its subject- 
matter,’ 

In the northern part of Scotland, the shire 


of Sutherland occupies an area of eighteen hun- 
dred square miles, comprising for the most part | 


mountains, moors, and bogs, penetrated by great 
lochs of sea and fresh water, which occasion ‘a 
dampness at all seasons of the year, more favour- 
able to the growth of grass than of cereal crops.’ 
Brooks and streams are almost innumerable ; and 
yet at the beginning of the present century there 
was but one bridge, and scarcely a thoroughfare 
which could be called a road. Love of work and 
cleanliness were unknown among the inhabitants, 
who dwelt with their live-stock in miserable huts 
built of turf and poles, which, when they became 
too filthy even for Sutherlanders, were abandoned, 
and the poles pulled out were used in the erection 


of others after the same pattern. Squalor and 
starvation were the common lot, 

The wonders effected in the shape of agricul- 
tural improvement on this large territory by the 
present Duke of Sutherland, were described some 
time ago in these pages (December 19, 1874), Im- 
provements are still proceeding. An interesting 
paper on the subject by Mr Roberts of Haslemere, 
is given in the last number of the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. The present Duke, 
who, as is well known, delights in mechanical 
operations, having seen some years ago the ineffec- 
tual endeavour to till bog and moorland by means 
of an ordinary plough driven by a portable steam- 
engine, substituted two fourteen horse-power en- 
gines, and a plough carrying a single huge turn- 
furrow, in place of the four usually employed, 
This plough is ‘never overturned, and the steadi- 
ness with which it tears its way through inequalities 
of surface, over sharp ridges and abrupt hollows, 
is marvellous,’ 

To enable the heavy engines to travel over 
soft ground, the wheels are made five feet diameter 
with a tire twenty inches broad, which, by mov- 
able rings applicable at pleasure, can be increased 
to three feet eight inches, The difficulties would 
have disheartened anything short of the most 
resolute and intelligent perseverance: big boulders 
and old bulky roots of firs stopped the plough 
repeatedly, and were hauled out bodily by the 
engine, or started by a sixpenny charge of dyna- 
mite, To save the plough from injury, the Duke’s 
Secretary invented a revolving coulter, a vertical 
steel disk, which when it met a stubborn obstruc- 
tion lifted the plough over; and the Duke sug- 
gested the adoption of a large iron hook similar 
to the fluke of an anchor, which, trailing behind 
the plough, acted as a subsoiler, stirring the land 
to a depth of from eight to eighteen inches. At 
times, ee quantities of stones, likened to 
the refuse of a quarry, lurked beneath the surface ; 
and from one of the fields one hundred and fifty 
tons of stone to the acre were collected. Here 
the steam-power rendered signal service by hauling 
the stones away over solt ground on sledges at the 
rate of two hundred tons a day. In like manner, 
when trees were to be removed, a chain from the 
engine d round half-a-dozen stems, speedily 
uprooted the whole group. 

From these few particulars, some idea may be 
formed of the magnitude of the work of reclama- 
tion in the wilds of Sutherland, Similar inge- 
nuity has been shewn in the laying out of roads, 
in fencing, and the erection of suitable buildings. 
Nearly three thousand acres have been reclaimed, 
and the work begun in 1873 is still progressing. 
The results are thus described: instead of ‘moor 
and bog, there are now to be seen large and well- 
cultivated farms, each with a well-built and ample 
steading, surrounded by large rectangular fields, 
well fenced, and covered with luxuriant crops 
of oats, turnips, and og Good roads give access 
to each field ; and here and there, amid grazing 
sheep and cattle and the ordinary features of farm 
tillage, smoke rises from engines employed for 
traction on the roads or in cultivating the land. 
Scattered over the plain are numerous labourers’ 
cottages, a smithy, workshops, a school-church, 
and a post-office—a scene of fruitfulness and rural 
activity instead of a dark lifeless expanse of moor- 
land, 
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Noblesse oblige is a precept which has come down 
to us from the days of chivalry. The Suther- 
landers for some generations to come will be able 
to testify that in the present instance it has been 
nobly verified. 

The same Journal shews that waste hill-lands 
can be turned to profit in the breeding of ponies ; 
and further points out a way by which a farm 
labourer may keep a cow, and thus provide milk 
for his family. Milk is so essential in building up 
the bones and muscles of children, and is so nutri- 
tious generally, as thereby to furnish inducement 
enough towards cow-keeping. At Loton Park, Sir 
Baldwin Leighton’s estate in Shropshire, ‘four 
labourers out of six have grass-lands and ~~ 
cows. Their wives attend to the cow and do all 
the labour required. The net profit to them from 
a cow has been five or six shillings a week.’ 

The government of Prussia is considering over 
the means of improving water communications by 
‘regulating’ five of the principal rivers of the 
monarchy—namely, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Weser, 
the Oder, and the Vistula. It will be a mighty 
task, for the Elbe alone takes in the drainage of 
all the rivers of Bohemia, and carries away in a 
year five milliards of cubic metres of water, con- 
taining 455,950 tons of suspended matter, and 
518,900 tons of dissolved substances. 

A Committee of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, have reported favourably on a machine 
for dressing hemp, flax, and other fibrous plants, 
which was invented in France in 1874. It occupies 
a floor-space of about ten feet by eight, and is 
so constructed as to carry on at the same time 
the distinct operations of ‘ breaking’ and ‘scutch- 
ing.’ By a combination of fluted rollers and a 
fan, the fibre is delivered free from husk or straw 
in straight untangled lines in less than a minute 
from the time of feeding in. Besides being rapid 
in its action, this machine is free from delicate 
and nicely to be adjusted parts, requires compara- 
tively little power to drive, and does not need 
skilled labour to operate it. To quote the Report : 
‘The introduction and general use of this machine 
would without doubt tend to restore and extend 
the cultivation of such fibrous plants as flax, hemp, 
jute, and others of a similar nature, by enabling 
producers to deliver these several fibres in a clean, 
straight, long-line marketable shape, at low cost. 
Unlike cotton, which is comparatively a delicate 
plant, that can only be grown profitably in the 
southern and south-western States, flax and kindred 
plants may be grown readily throughout our entire 
country. Light soils are more suitable for its 
development ; but good crops may be gathered 
from strong and clayey ground,’ The inventor 
of this praiseworthy machine is Norbert de 
Landtsheer. 

At a recent meeting of the French Physical 
Society, a description was given of the speaking- 
machine, invented by Mr Faber, who has earnestly 
devoted himself to the production of artificial 

h. The machine comprises a larynx, mov- 
able lips, a buccal cavity in which a tongue is free 
to move, an ivory reed in place of vocal chords, 
and a nasal cavity. Diaphragms of different form 
vary their position by means of keys or pedals, 
and by varying the forms of the cavities in which 
they operate, produce the vowel sounds, while the 
consonants are brought out by the movement of 
the lips and tongue. Fourteen keys suffice for all 


the articulations ; the pitch can be modified at 
pleasure ; and the imitation of the human voice 
1s said to be sufficiently satisfactory. 

That the different colours of the spectrum have 
an influence on vegetation, has long been known, 
Plants grown under green glass soon die; under 
red glass they live a long time, but become pale 
and slender. Mr Yung of the University of 
Geneva has placed the eggs of frogs and fishes in 
similar conditions, and found that violet light 
quickens their development ; and blue, yellow, and 
white also, but in a lesser degree. Tadpoles on the 
contrary die sooner in coloured light than in white 
light. As regards frogs, Mr Yung has ascertained 
that their development is not stopped by darkness, 
as some observers have supposed, but that the 
process is much slower than in the light. 
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‘I’LL HOLD BY YOUR HAND, MOTHER.’ 


*Snovtpst not thou like, my child, to be 
With Him in that blest land 

Where He is gone to make for us 
A home not formed by hand ?? 


‘T do not know,’ she answered me, 
That little simple child, 

Whose lesson for the Sabbath school 
A half-hour had beguiled. 


*My pet,’ I said, ‘suppose our Queen 
Had sent to bid you come 

Into her palace bright and rich 
To make for you a hone— 


‘Suppose that toys, and food, and dress, 
And all things rich and rare, 

Were there provided for your use, 
And joys beyond compare— 


*Wouldst not thou gladly leave this home, 
With all thou carest for here, 

To dwell in that far better one, 
That bright and joyous sphere ? 


* And heaven, my child, is brighter far ! 
Nor could my words declare— 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, 
The joys that wait us there ! 


*Wouldst not thou like, then, little one, 
To go to that sweet home 
Where all God’s own shall surely meet, 


All Christ’s redeemed shall come ?? 
A smile lit up her little face, 
As gently she replied : ‘ 
‘Yes, mother ; by your hand I’ll hold, 
And enter at your side,’ 
8, 
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